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showing a quality which many would identify with
courage.
It asserted itself again a little later. Lloyd George
met the Sinn Feiners with reprisals. The Black and
Tans were allowed to behave with a violence which
earned them the deepest disrepute. But for the
time England was more concerned with the atrocities
of the Irish Republicans, The burning of creameries
seemed less savage than the assassination of unarmed
officers. And so it was. But it was a stupid act
to destroy a source of livelihood and retaliation
did not end there. Simon mounted platforms and
exposed the folly and futility of Lloyd George's
policy while his audiences sometimes howled at him.
These experiences could have been neither to his taste
nor to his advantage. But events vindicated him fully.
He glided back into the House in 1922. Spen
Valley, an industrial division in the West Riding of
Yorkshire, gave him an uneasy seat. During this
post-War period lasting till November 1931 he is
commonly understood to have acquired unprece-
dented and unparalleled emoluments at the Bar. But
he presided over the Royal Commission on India,
and that act of public service must have reduced his
chances of gain. The dimensions of a man's earnings
or winnings are not as a rule very interesting. But
Simon was a prodigy. He was so busy that clients who
had to pay unheard-of fees for consultations would
boil with indignation at the scant attention he seemed
to be giving them. He would stare at some point
behind the expositor's head, or seem to concentrate
on a document while the solicitor stuttered away in
his haste to reach the point, or he would hustle the